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The engineer and the architect are much more familiar with matter pertaining to the strength of materials, and are much more apt to insist on good and thorough workmanship in their work than competitors without their training.
CONCLUSION.
It has been said that this is the "Age of Concrete." Cement manufacturers no sooner get their mills built than they are working overtime to fill orders. The growth of the cement industry is enormous, and shows no signs of ceasing. The demand for concrete instead of heavy masonry for bridge work; for reinforced concrete instead of structural steel and brick walls for sky-scrapers, or industrial establishments; instead of brick or hollow tile and structural steel beams for floors; instead of brick or stone for dams, sewers, aqueducts, etc., is a steadily growing one. Now comes the demand for concrete block walls for buildings instead of brick, stone or timber.
A concrete block business if founded on correct business principles as outlined in this article is almost sure to succeed. It is already an assured success in many places.
A business of erecting buildings of concrete building blocks with reinforced concrete floors and roofs is sure to be a popular one before very long. Many such buildings are now in use.
Not the least important consideration in concrete work is its great safety in case of fire. It has been shown that concrete is one of the very best materials of construction to resist fire. In the great Baltimore fire the buildings not destroyed were nearly all of concrete.
In this connection it is well to divide concrete into classes. Concrete walls made by any process giving a porous wall which will absorb moisture, will not withstand fire as well as concrete so compact that no moisture can be contained. In the one case the wall as a whole, on account of air space, double air space, introduction of water-proofing strata, etc., might be slow to allow moisture to pass entirely through the wall, but in case of fire, the confined moisture, previously absorbed, may become steam and crumble the wall. The writer would refer, in this connection, to an article by Noyes P. Palmer, in Engineering News, July 13, 1905.
In general, however, the concrete building will prosper largely on account of the growing demand by owners of buildings that they shall have safety from fire to themselves, their families, or their business, and that they shall have lower rates of insurance or be able to do without insurance.